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DEFENSE OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
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A telegbam from General Cooper, dated Kichmond, Septem- 
ber the 10th, 1862, reached me on that day in Mobile, and contained 
the information that, by special orders issued August 29, I had 
been assigned to the command of South Carolina and Georgia, 
with head-quarters at Charleston. I had anticipated some commu- 
nication of the kind, having about two weeks before officially re- 
ported for " duty in the field." The next day I left for my new 
scene of action and, so advising the War Department, requested 
that copies of the order referred to by General Cooper, be forward- 
ed to Charleston, where I arrived on the 15th of September. 

Accompanied by Major-General Pemberton, whom I was to re- 
lieve, I immediately began a general inspection of the main de- 
fenses already constructed and in process of construction, in the 
two States then composing the department placed under me. I 
assumed command on the 34th of the same month. 

The work before me was serious ; all the more so that it had to 
be executed without loss of time. Eumors and threats were 
afloat, filling the columns of the Northern journals, to the effect 
that mighty preparations were being made for such a land and 
naval attack upon the city of Charleston, as would prove irresisti- 
ble. This, at the North, was deemed all the more easy of accom- 
plishment because the harbor and inner defenses were believed to 
vol. cxlii. — so. 354. 30 
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be insufficient to withstand a well-directed and prolonged assault ; 
and for the further reason that there existed several avenues of 
approach, by any of which, it was thought, the ulterior object 
aimed at could be attained. 

That there was ample cause for apprehension on our part 
became apparent to me upon my first conference with General 
Pemberton, in which I learned that by his orders a complete aban- 
donment had been made, not only of the system of coast defenses 
devised by me as early as April, 1861, but also of the one said to have 
been projected by General Lee while in command of the same de- 
partment from December, 1861, to March, 1862. For these had 
been substituted another and interior system rendering our lines 
vulnerable at various points, and necessitating more labor, and 
a greater armament than we could command. The inspection 
made by me a few days later confirmed that opinion ; for the 
works in and around Charleston, most of which had been badly 
located, were not in a state of completion, nor was their armament 
by any means adequate to the disproportionate dimensions of some 
of them. The concluding remarks of my Eeport of Inspection to 
the War Department were : " Adaptation ' of means to an end ' 
has not always been consulted in the works around this city 
and Savannah. Much unnecessary work has been bestowed upon 
many of them." The defenses of the harbor existing at that time 
consisted of : 1. Fort Sumter, with an armament of seventy-nine 
guns of divers calibers, from 32 pounders to 8 inch columbiads, 
and seven 10 inch mortars manned by three hundred and fifty 
effectives of the First South Carolina Artillery (regulars). 2. 
Fort Moultrie, with thirty-eight guns, from 24 pounders to 8 inch 
columbiads, and a garrison of three hundred effectives belonging 
to the First South Carolina Infantry (regulars). These works 
were in very good condition though repairs were then in progress 
in the former. 3. Battery Beauregard, across Sullivan's Island, 
the location of which I had selected in the spring of 1861, in ad- 
vance of Fort Moultrie, with a view to protect the approach from 
the east. It was armed with five guns. 4. Four sand batteries, 
en barbette, erected at the west end of Sullivan's Island and bear- 
ing on the floating boom then in process of construction across 
the Fort Sumter channel. These batteries were not completed 
and had at the time only four guns, two of them being 10 inch 
columbiads. No magazines had been constructed for them. 5. 
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The "Neck" battery, on Morris Island, afterward called Battery 
"Wagner, an open work erected to defend the approach to Fort 
Sumter. It was intended for eleven guns and was not entirely 
finished even as originally designed. 6. A small work (Fort 
Ripley) equidistant from Castle Pinkney and Fort Johnson, not 
yet armed, but planned for five heavy guns en barbette. 7. Castle 
Pinkney, armed with nine 24 pounders and one 24 pounder rifled, 
a work of no value for the defense of the city. 8. Fort Johnson, 
near the north-east end of James Island, with one rifled 32 
pounder, likewise of very little importance. 

Some batteries had also been arranged and begun for the de- 
fense of the city proper, but no heavy guns had been procured for 
them, and none were disposable. The floating boom was incom- 
plete, and was destined to remain so. I never looked upon it as a 
serious barrier to the enemy's fleet. The defensive line on James 
Island from the Wappoo to Secessionville, consisted of "a system 
of forts, redoubts, redans and cremailleres," very injudiciously lo- 
cated, except Fort Pemberton on the Stono and some few of the 
redoubts. There were also two batteries on the Ashley Eiver for 
its protection and that of the entrance of Dill's Creek and the 
Wappoo. One of them had no guns ; the other, at Lawton's, was 
armed with four 32 pounders but could be of little use. The 
works at Secessionville, which were poorly devised and poorly exe- 
cuted were still unfinished. Their armament was two 8 inch 
naval guns, one 18 pounder howitzer, six 32 pounders, one 32 
pounder rifle, two 24 pounder rifles, and two 10 inch mortars. 

The line of defenses constructed on the Neck to protect the city 
from a land attack on the north side, was made up of a continuous 
" bastion line," which was not suitable to the site where it had 
been located. 

The total number of troops of all arms in South Carolina at 
that time was as follows : 

Infantry 6,564 

Artillery in position 1,787 

Field artillery 1,379 

Cavalry 2,817 

12,547 
Adding the number of troops then in the State of Georgia, to 

wit ■ 7,189 

The aggregate force in the whole Department amounted on the 

24th of September, 1862, to 19,736 men. 
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At my request, before being relieved, General Pemberton gave 
an estimate of tbe minimum force requisite in his opinion for the 
Department : It was of forty-three thousand six hundred and 
fifty (43,650) men of all arms. I adopted it as the basis of my 
future calculations.* 

On the 30th of September and again on the 2d of October, I 
urgently called on the "War Department for an increase of heavy 
ordnance for the works intended to command the anchorage in 
the Charleston harbor, and the entrance into the Ashley and 
Cooper rivers. I asked for twenty 10 inch columbiads, five banded, 
rifled, 42 pounders, and five banded, 32 pounders ; or "fifteen of 
the first quality, ten of the second, and five or more of the third." 
In my second communication to General Cooper above referred to, 
I said : " I cannot place before the War Department in too strong 
language the vital importance to us, if the harbor is to be retained, 
of increasing the armament of heavy guns to the greatest possible 
extent as soon as practicable and in all possible ways." f The 
Secretary of "War, Mr. Eandolph, had used every endeavor to assist 
me in my efforts to be ready for the impending attack of the ene- 
my. But he had just at this time, unfortunately, tendered his res- 
ignation, and had been succeeded in office by Mr. Seddon. From 
that moment my demands on the War Department seemed to meet 
with much less favor, and I had to rely, in a great measure, on 
the scant resources of my command to accomplish the work neces- 
sary for the safety of the city of Charleston. The State authori- 
ties, and in fact the whole people of South Carolina, were equally 
anxious with myself for the rapid completion of my preparations 
and afforded me every assistance in their power, though I was never 
able to procure the necessary amount of slave-labor required for 
work on the fortifications. By great exertion and with no assist- 
ance from the government, was executed under my orders the 
rifling and banding of guns otherwise too inferior for the proper 
armament of our works. This was done " at the rate of one gun 
per two and a half days," whereas it had required " thirty-five 
days " to remodel each gun, under the supervision of the War De- 
partment, x 

* See "Military Operations of General Beauregard," vol. II, chap, xxvi, 
p. 9. 

\ See "Military Operations of General Beauregard," Appendix to vol. II, 
chap, xxvi, p. 440. 

% See "Military Operations of General Beauregard," vol. II, chap.xxviii, p. 49. 
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My anxiety was all the greater, that the enemy before making 
his final attack upon Charleston, and with a view no doubt to dis- 
tract attention from it, had been for some time past preparing a 
descent along the Southern Atlantic coast, though he afterward 
appeared to have altered his original purpose and to be directing 
his course toward Cape Lookout. With the inadequate force un- 
der me, my only hope was to endeavor to frustrate any demonstra- 
tion that might be attempted within the limits of my own exten- 
sive command, and yet the War Department, through the new 
Secretary of War, was at that very time, and against repeated pro- 
tests on my part, depleting it of troops to re-enforce other points. 
The approaches to Charleston were five in number : 1. The 
enemy could land a large force to the northward, at or in the close 
vicinity of Bull's Bay, and from thence marching across the coun- 
try could take possession of Mount Pleasant and all the north 
shore of the inner harbor. 2. A large force of the enemy could 
also land to the southward, destroy the Charleston and Savannah 
Railroad and invest Charleston in the rear. These two avenues of 
approach, however, were not likely to be adopted by the enemy as 
the strength of his land force would not have justified such an at- 
tempt, unaided by his iron-clads and gun-boats. The co-operation 
of the Federal fleet was possible for either of the other three 
modes of approach, namely : James Island, Sullivan's Island and 
Morris Island. 3. Of these the approach by James Island was un- 
questionably the one to be most apprehended. The Confederate 
troops stationed there were insufficient in number and had to de- 
fend "a long, defective and irregular line of works." The enemy 
after overpowering them could have constructed batteries which 
would have controlled the inner harbor, taken in rear our outer 
lines of defenses, opened fire directly against Charleston itself, 
thus forcing an almost immediate surrender. 4. By Sullivan's 
Island the approach was also a very important one. In taking it 
Fort Sumter might have been silenced and the inner harbor 
thrown open to the enemy's iron-clad fleet. 5. The approach by 
Morris Island was, as afterward proved, the least dangerous to us. 
It involved none of the contingencies threatened by the other 
modes of attack. It had always been my opinion, however, that 
the enemy would elect to make his approach by that route, for the 
reason that being already in possession of Folly Island, which was 
in close proximity to Morris Island, he would thereby enjoy cer- 
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tain facilities for the movements of his troops ; while close at hand 
lay the harbor of Edisto, convenient as a shelter for his fleet. The 
seizure of Morris Island would also be a great encouragement to 
the North. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to give more than a cursory 
glance over the many and radical changes effected by me, or to de- 
tail the amount of work done to put the department, and notably 
the harbor of Charleston, in a state of readiness for the formidable 
attack almost daily expected. The preparations of the North 
were upon a scale of such magnitude, with engines of war "such 
as the hand of man had never yet put afloat," that they had con- 
sumed more time than was at first anticipated. Hence the delay 
that ensued ; hence the opportunity afforded me to perfect our 
means of resistance. 

The extension of my territorial command by the addition of 
" that part of Florida east of the Appalachicola River," * which 
had increased my responsibility, was another reason for congratu- 
lation that the enemy was not yet ready to effect what, with a 
view to convince the European powers of its ability to " crush the 
Rebellion," the Federal Government had all but promised Mr. 
Adams, U. S. Minister to England, it would soon accomplish, 
namely, the capture of Fort Sumter and the destruction of 
Charleston. 

Weeks and months went by, during which I succeeded in al- 
most doubling the strength of Sumter, of Moultrie, and of all the 
defensive works of the harbor, including Battery Wagner, which 
was thus almost entirely rebuilt. I also established along the coast 
of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, a continuous line of signal 
(flag) stations by means of which constant information was fur- 
nished Department Head-quarters of the exact movement and of 
the least change that took place in the Federal fleet. I multiplied 
the laying out of torpedoes in all navigable streams liable to be 
run up by Federal gun-boats and other craft, and gave close atten- 
tion to the rope obstructions dividing the outer and inner harbors. 
I likewise used my best endeavors, and importuned the War and 
Navy Departments, to have constructed a few "torpedo-rams," on 
the model of Captain F. D. Lee, with which it was my firm con- 
viction more injury could be inflicted upon the Federal fleet than 

* Gen. Cooper's telegram to Gen. Beauregard dated Richmond, Oct. 7, 1862. 
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could be hoped for from all such gun-boats as the government was 
then having built for the protection of Charleston harbor. Speak- 
ing of these torpedo-rams, and while expressing my confidence in 
their ability to drive off the Federal fleet and thus raise the 
blockade of Charleston, I wrote as follows to Governor Pickens : 
. . . " I fear not to put ou record, now, that half a dozen of 
these torpedo-rams, of small comparative cost, would keep this 
harbor clear of four times the number of the enemy's iron-clad 
gun-boats." And, as early as October 31, 1862, in a letter to the 
Hon. S. B. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy, I said : . . . "I 
thank you for the prompt and favorable support you have given 
me in the desire to construct one of Captain F. D. Lee's marine 
torpedo-rams, which, I think, is destined ere long to change the 
system of naval warfare. . . ." That this appreciation was not 
exaggerated has been shown by many results accomplished at a 
subsequent date by torpedo-boats, in our own war and in naval en- 
counters between foreign nations, notably, during the late Franco- 
Chinese war. It is but simple justice to add, that from the first 
experiments made, in April, 1861, against Fort Sumter with an 
iron-clad floating battery and an iron-clad land battery, the respect- 
ive inventions of Captain John Eandolph Hamilton, formerly of 
the IT. S. 2J., and of Mr. C. H. Steven, afterward Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the Confederate Army, and both from South Carolina, is 
attributable also the revolution in naval architecture and arma- 
ments, by which iron-clad war vessels have entirely superseded the 
now almost obsolete wooden men-of-war. 

There were two Confederate gun-boats (iron-clad rams) at that 
time in Charleston, the " Palmetto State " and the ' ' Chicora. " Cap- 
tain Eutledge, C. S. N., commanded the first, and Captain Tucker, 
C. S. N., commanded the second. Besides these there were three 
small harbor steamers to be used as tenders for them. The " Pal- 
metto State " and the " Chicora " were, unfortunately, of too heavy 
a draught to be of much practical use in the defense of the harbor. 
They were also lacking in motive power, consequently in speed, 
and their guns, on account of the smallness of the port-holes, 
could not be sufficiently elevated and were of but very short 
range. Ably officered and manned as they were known to be, they 
proved of real service once only during the whole siege of Charles- 
ton. It was on this occasion : 

While our work of armament and of general preparation was 
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progressing on all points of the Department, it occurred to me 
that our two gun-boats, inferior as they were in many respects, 
could, nevertheless, by a bold night attack on the wooden fleet of 
the enemy, cause considerable damage and compel.it to leave its 
anchorage outside the bar. And the time to do it in, I suggested, 
was before the threatened arrival of the Federal monitors. Com- 
modore Ingraham agreed with me, and immediately ordered the 
attack. It took place on the early morning of January 31st. 
The ' • Palmetto State," on board of which for the occasion was 
Commodore Ingraham himself, steamed out directly toward the 
Federal fleet followed by the " Chicora," and fell upon and fired 
into the steamer " Mercedita " before the latter had fully realized 
the peril she was in. Disabled and reported to be sinking, the 
" Mercedita " immediately surrendered. The " Palmetto State " 
left her and went in pursuit of a second and of a third Federal 
steamer, but was soon out-distanced by their superior speed. On the 
other hand the " Chicora " had not remained idle : she had set fire 
to a schooner-rigged propeller, engaged and crippled the " Quaker 
City" and run into and fired the " Keystone State," which then and 
there struck her flag. The other vessels composing the blockading 
squadron, seeing the fate of their consorts and fearing the same 
one for themselves, hurriedly steamed out to sea and entirely dis- 
appeared. The outer harbor remained in the full possession of 
the two Confederate rams. Not a Federal sail was visible, even 
with spy-glasses, for over twenty-four hours. It is, therefore, 
strictly correct to state that the blockade of the port of Charles- 
ton had been raised, for the time being, as was certified to by 
Commodore Ingraham, by the foreign consuls then in Charleston, 
and by myself. 

It is evident that had the seaworthy qualities of the two Con- 
federate gun-boats been greater, and could we have given them the 
co-operation of the torpedo-rams I had anxiously endeavored to 
have constructed, the blockade of Charleston would not have been 
at that time and for months afterward, an impediment to our free 
and open intercourse with the outer world. And it is simple his- 
tory to add that, even as it was, through private enterprise which 
should have tempted our government to a bolder course, lines of 
blockade-running steamers entered and left the port of Charleston 
at regular, stated intervals, up to nearly the very close of the war. 
Almost at the moment of this naval attack on the Federal fleet, 
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occurred another incident of note in the operations around 
Charleston. 

General Pemberton, in abandoning the outer system of defen- 
sive works for an inner and, in his opinion, safer line (as has 
already been explained), had caused to be removed from Cole's 
Island eleven guns of heavy caliber which served to guard the en- 
trance of the Stono River. This barrier removed, the Federal 
gun-boats had free ingress and egress to the river, and as often as 
they chose to do so plied up with impunity as near to Port Pem- 
berton as safety allowed, harassing our camps on James and 
John's Islands, by the fire of their long-ranged rifled guns. The 
"Isaac Smith," carrying nine heavy guns, was one of these. De- 
sirous of putting a stop to such incursions I called the Commander 
of the First Military District * to a conference at Department 
Head-quarters, and instructed him to at once organize an expedi- 
tion and have erected masked batteries at designated points on the 
banks of the Stono, near where the Federal gun-boat habitually 
passed and occasionally remained overnight. The instructions 
were to allow her to steam by unmolested as far as she chose to 
go, then to open fire and cut off her retreat. The expedition was 
intrusted to Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph A. Yates, First South 
Carolina Artillery (regulars), and was most successfully con- 
ducted. On the evening of January 30th, the " Isaac Smith" 
came up the Stono and leisurely anchored just above our masked 
batteries. Fire was now opened upon her. She endeavored to 
make her escape, returning our fire as she passed, but was so 
roughly handled, and at such close range, that she dropped anchor 
and surrendered. Her armament consisted of one 30 pounder 
Parrott, and eight 8 inch heavy columbiads. Her crew was of 
eleven officers and one hundred and eight men. Upon examina- 
tion the damage she had sustained was found to be slight. She 
was thoroughly repaired and, under the name of the " Stono," 
became a guard-boat in the Charleston harbor, with Captain W. 
J. Hartstein, C. S. N"., as commander. 

As a corollary to this engagement, on the morning of February 
1st, another Federal iron-clad, afterward ascertained to be the sin- 
gle-turreted monitor " Montauk " appeared before Fort McAllister, 
at Genesis Point, in the Georgia District ; and, accompanied by 

* Brigadier-General R. S. Ripley. 
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three gun-boats arid a mortar-boat, approached to within a 
short distance of the work, and opened a heavy fire upon it. The 
action was very brisk on both sides. The parapet of the fort was 
breached, and both guns and gunners fully exposed. Neverthe- 
less, after a four-hours' combat, the monitor slowly retired, evi- 
dently in a damaged condition. The importance of the success of 
this engagement lay in the demonstrated fact, that iron-clads were 
not as formidable as they were supposed to be against sand batter- 
ies. As yet, their final test of invulnerability had not been fully 
ascertained. Eeflecting upon the result of that encounter I wrote 
to Brigadier-General Ripley, February 8, 1863: 

" General — The recent attack of the enemy's iron clad monitor "Montauk" 
on the battery at Genesis Point (the first day at about one mile, and the second 
at about eight hundred or one thousand yards) would seem to indicate that the 
enemy is not so confident of the invulnerability of this kind of naval vessels. 
But I consider also that the attack on Sumter, whenever it takes place, will 
probably be made at long range with their heaviest guns and mortars. This 
being admitted, they will necessarily attack it where it is weakest—*', e., the 
gorge, south-east angle, and east face — taking their position close along the 
eastern shore of Morris Island, after silencing Battery Wagner. By adopting 
this plan their steamers, gun-boats, etc., would be, moreover, farther removed 
from the batteries of Sullivan's Island. 

"The enemy may also establish land rifled and mortar batteries on the sand 
hills along the sea-shore of Morris Island, at the distance of from one to two 
miles from Sumter, as was done in the reduction of Fort Pulaski last year. 
He might possibly send one or more monitors during the night to take a posi- 
tion in the small channel north of Cummings' Point, within close range, to 
batter down the gorge of Sumter, and endeavor to blow up the magazines. 

"That mode of attack, being the one most to be apprehended, should be 
guarded against as well as our limited means will permit — first, by transferring 
as many heavy rifled guns as can be spared from the other faces of the fort to 
the gorge, angle, and face already referred to; and the Brooke's rifled gun now 
on its way here from Richmond must likewise be put there, substituting in its 
place at Fort Johnson the 10 inch gun now expected from that city, so loca- 
ting it as to fire towards Morris Island when required ; secondly, a strong field- 
work should be thrown up as soon as sufficient labor can be procured on Cum- 
mings' Point, open in the gorge towards Fort Sumter, to act besides as a kind 
of traverse to this work from the fire of the batteries located by the enemy 
along the sea-shore of Morris Island. The Cummings' Point Battery should 
be armed with the heaviest and longest ranged guns we may be able to obtain 
for that purpose. 

" The introduction of heavy rifled guns and iron-clad steamers in the attack 
of masonry forts has greatly changed the condition of the problem applicable 
to Fort Sumter when it was built ; and we must now use the few and imper- 
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feet means at our command to increase its defensive features as far as practi- 
cable. The chief engineers of this department and of the State will be ordered 
to report to you at once, to confer with you, so as to carry out the views ex- 
pressed by me in this letter. 

"Major Harris, Chief Engineer, has received my instructions relative to 
locating some of the ' Rain's torpedoes ' about Cummings's Point and within 
the harbor, independently of the electrical torpedoes under the charge of Mr. 
Weldon. 

" Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

" G. T. £eaubegard, 

" G-EM.. COMDG." 

I was thus minute in my instructions to General Ripley, because, 
though he was an able artillery officer, I knew that he possessed but 
scant knowledge, and no experience, of military engineering. My 
best and almost only assistant for planning the construction of 
batteries and making the selection of the sites on which they were 
to be erected, was Major Harris, the chief engineer of the depart- 
ment, on whom I placed the utmost reliance, and who always 
thoroughly understood and entered into my views. It is an error 
to state, as I am informed one or two writers have done, even in 
South Carolina, that the erection of batteries along the shores of 
the inner harbor, and in the city of Charleston itself, was due to 
what has been termed the untiring zeal, forethought and engineer- 
ing ability of General Eipley. My letters of instruction and my 
official orders to General Eipley, from his arrival in my depart- 
ment up to the time of my leaving it, in April, 1864, conclusively 
show that those batteries were all planned and located by me, and 
that I passed upon all questions relative, not only to their armament, 
but even to the caliber of the guns that were to be placed in them.* 
I take this broad, formal position, not that I intend to detract 
from the merit of that officer, but because I desire to occupy before 
the country the position which is rightfully mine. 

My fear was that an attack upon Sumter might be attempted 
at night. One or two monitors, I thought, during a dark night 
could approach the fort within easy range, and open fire upon its 
weakest face with almost certain impunity. Sumter, even at 
night, could be sufficiently seen by the monitors to be seriously 
damaged by their fire ; whereas the monitors being very low in the 
water could only be visible from the fort by the flash of their guns. 

*See "Military Operations of General Beauregard," vol. II, chapters xxix, 
xxx, xxxi, xxxii, xxxiii, and the appendices to the same. 
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To guard against such au attempt of the enemy, on the first of 
March, I wrote as follows to Commodore Ingraham : 

*' Sir — The movements of the enemy in Port Royal harbor, yesterday, 
looked suspicious and have the appearance of an early movement of some sort. 
Thus forewarned it will appear assuredly the part of prudence to be on the 
watch. I must therefore request that the Confederate steamer " Stono" should 
take her position as a guard-boat, in advance of the forts, as far as practicable 
to-night, and thereafter every night for the present." 

I also caused a train of cars to be held in readiness at the 
Pocotaligo Station to bring such re-enforcements as might be 
drawn from the military district commanded by General Walker ; 
and I informed the latter that "all his movements should look to 
the final defense of Charleston, where I would concenti'ate all 
my troops when required." 

On the 28th of February, the enemy again attacked Fort Mc- 
Allister, with an iron-clad, three gun-boats and a mortar-boat, and 
also, on the 3d of March, with three monitors. He was evidently 
trying his hand before his final venture against Fort Sumter. 
But the result must have sorely disappointed him ; for notwith- 
standing the vigor of these two engagements — the first lasting 
more than two hours, the second at least seven — the Confederate 
battery was found, after inspection, to have sustained no material 
damage. The next day (4th of March), I informed the War De- 
partment of what had occurred and used the following language : 

"Fort McAllister has again repulsed enemy's attack. Iron-clads retired at 
8 p.m., yesterday ; mortar-boats shelled until 6 o'clock this morning. All 
damage repaired during night ; 8 inch columbiads mounted, and fort as good 
as ever. No casualties reported. Result encouraging. Enemy's vessels still 
in sight. " 

On the 5th of April, the enemy's force had materially increased 
in the Stono and the North Edisto. His iron-clads, including the 
frigate "New Ironsides," and eight monitors had crossed the outer 
bar and cast anchor in the main channel. No doubt could be 
had of their intention. 

Two days later — on the 7th — a date ever memorable in the 
annals of the late war, the signal for the attack on Fort Sumter, 
so long anticipated and so long delayed, was finally given. 

First steamed up, in line, one following the other, the " Wee- 
hawken," the " Passaic," the "Montauk" and the "Patapsco"; 
four single-turreted monitors. The " New Ironsides," the flag- 
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ship of the fleet, came next. Then came the "Catskill," the 
" Nantucket," the "Nahant"; three other single-turreted moni- 
tors. The double-turreted " Keokuk " was the eighth, and closed 
the line. Experienced and gallant officers commanded them all. 
Rear-Admiral Dupont was on board the flag-ship. Other Federal 
steamers stood outside the bar, but evidently with no intent to 
take part in the action. They were the " Canandaigua," the 
" Housatonic," the "Unadilla," the " Wissahickon " and the 
"Huron." The armament of the others, that is to say, of all 
the iron-clad s that were to take part in the engagement, consisted 
of thirty-three guns " of the heaviest caliber ever used in war," 
up to that time, " to wit, 15 and 11 inch Dahlgren guns, and 8 
inch rifled pieces." * 

The attacking squadron was " to pass up the main ship chan- 
nel without returning the fire of the batteries on Morris Island, 
unless signal should be made to commence action." Fire was to 
be opened " on Fort Sumter when within easy range." 

The " left or north-east face " of the fort was to be engaged, 
" at a distance of from one thousand to eight hundred yards, firing 
low, and aiming at the center embrasures." The officers and men 
were instructed "to carefully avoid wasting a shot." " Precision 
rather than rapidity of fire," was the injunction made to all. 

Such was, in substance, the laconic but expressive language of 
the plan of attack and order of battle prepared and adopted by 
Bear- Admiral Dupont, and distributed among his subordinate com- 
manders. 

Sumter was his objective. It was doomed, and must be re- 
duced. "After the reduction of Fort Sumter," continued the 
same order of battle, " it is probable the next point of attack will 
be the batteries on Morris Island." 

It is clear that Admiral Dupont had no doubt of his ability to 
carry out his programme ; and that the only question open to his 
mind was, which of the other works around the harbor he would 
reduce after the fall of Sumter. The Admiral had little idea 
while thus predicting the result of his attack, that on the very 
same day and scarcely half an hour after firing his first gun, he 
would be forced to acknowledge — and his officers likewise — " the 
utter impracticability of taking the city of Charleston with the 

*See "Military Operations of General Beauregard," vol. II, chap, xxx, 
p. 67. 
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force under his command " ; and that " a renewal of the attack 
. . . would be attended with disastrous results, involving the 
loss" of the whole South Carolina coast. 

To oppose this formidable array of new and reputed invulner- 
able floating batteries, gotten up at such heavy cost and with 
every anticipation of success by the Federal government, we had, 
on our side : 1. Fort Sumter, under Colonel Alfred Ehett, with 
a garrison of seven companies of the First South Carolina Artillery 
(regulars) ; the guns it brought into action on that day, were 
two 7 inch Brookes, four 10 inch columbiads, four 8 inch navy 
guns, seven banded and rifled 42 pounders, one banded and rifled 
32 pounder, thirteen smooth-bore 32 pounders, and seven 10 inch 
sea-coast mortars— in all, forty-four guns and mortars. 2. Fort 
Moultrie, under Colonel William Butler, with five companies of 
the First South Carolina Infantry (regulars) ; the guns en- 
gaged were, nine 8 inch columbiads, five banded and rifled 32 
pounders, five smooth-bore 32 pounders, and two 10 inch mortars — 
in all, twenty-one guns and mortars. 3. Battery Bee, on Sulli- 
van's Island, under Lieutenant-Colonel Simkins, with three com- 
panies of the First South Carolina Infantry (regulars), and six 
guns — five 10 inch, and one 8 inch, columbiads. 4. Battery Beau- 
regard, under Captain Sitgreaves, with two companies of regulars, 
— one from Sumter and one from Moultrie — and three guns : an 
8 inch columbiad, and two thirty-two pounders, rifled. 8. Bat- 
tery Wagner, under Major Huger, with two companies of regulars 
from Sumter. There, only one gun was used — a 32 pounder, 
rifled. 6. Cummings' Point Battery, under Lieutenant Lesesne, 
with a detachment of regulars from Fort Sumter. Two guns were 
engaged — one 10 inch columbiad and one 8 inch Dahlgren. 

The number of guns actually engaged on our side against the 
iron-clad fleet, on the 7th of April, was therefore seventy-six, of 
which nine were mortars. 

Two companies of infantry had been placed on Sullivan's and 
Morris Islands, to guard against a land attack. Commodore In- 
graham had also been cautioned to hold the gun-boats " Palmetto 
State " and "Chicora" in readiness, to assist our batteries in case of 
need ; but they were not needed. 

The approach of the monitors was slow and cautious. They 
dreaded the rope obstructions which were known to be connected 
with heavily charged torpedoes. But the report afterward circu- 
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lated — to which Mr. Seward gave the weight of his official name — 
that the " rope obstructions in the channel fouled the screws of the 
iron-clads," was entirely erroneous. Not one of the iron-clads 
ever approached nearer than six hundred yards to any of these ob- 
structions, with the exception of the "Keokuk," " which dropped 
in, to about three hundred yards " of them before being able to 
"get again under way."* How, therefore, could the screws or 
propellers of the " Weehawken," the leading monitor, or of any of 
the others, have "fallen into these entanglements," to quote an ex- 
pression used at the time ? 

At three o'clock p.m., the first shot was fired. It came from 
Fort Moultrie, and was aimed at the " Weehawken." No heed was 
taken of it. The turreted iron-clad kept on her way until within 
fourteen hundred yards of Fort Sumter, when she paused a moment 
and opened fire on it. Fully two minutes elapsed ; and Sumter 
then replied, firing by battery. The other monitors now steamed 
up, taking their respective positions, but with apparent hesitation 
and as far out of range as possible. The action had become gen- 
eral ; Sumter being the central point of the attack. An occasional 
shot was sent at Moultrie, an occasional one at Batteries, Bee and 
Beauregard. 

The spectacle of this singular combat between what appeared 
to be nine floating iron turrets — for the hulls of the monitors were 
almost wholly submerged — and the grand old fortress, that barred 
their way and defied them all, was, indeed, an impressive one, 
not to be easily forgotten. It fully deserved the epithet of " sub- 
limely terrific " afterward applied to it by a Northern writer who 
had witnessed the scene, f 

After a lapse of about three-quarters of an hour, Admiral Du- 
pont's flag-ship, the " New Ironsides," advanced to within some 
seventeen hundred yards of Sumter, evidently with a view to breach 
its walls. But the concentrated fire from our batteries forced her 
to withdraw hurriedly out of range, as the " Passaic " had already 
done, in an apparent crippled condition. The fire of Sumter was 
so accurate that two other monitors were compelled to retire. At 
four o'clock p.m., the "Keokuk" advanced alone to within nine 
hundred yards of Sumter, but with no better success than her con- 

* See letter to (Jen. Cooper, dated Oct. 15, 1863, in *' Military Operations of 
General Beauregard," vol. II, chap, xxx, p. 71. 

f" Military Operations of General Beauregard," vol. II, chap, xxx, p. 68. 
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sorts. She soon withdrew, badly worsted. In his report Colonel 
Rhett says : " The wrought-iron bolts from a 7 inch Brooke gun, 
were plainly seen to penetrate her turret and hull, and she retired 
in forty minutes riddled and apparently almost disabled." The 
whole attacking squadron now slowly withdrew from an engage- 
ment which had lasted not more than two hours and twenty-five 
minutes, but which had been, for the enemy, a most disastrous 
defeat. The following are extracts from reports of officers in com- 
mand or on duty, that day, including portions of an official com- 
munication of mine forwarded a few weeks afterward to the War 
Department. They will aid in a better understanding of the vari- 
ous features of the attack just described. 
Colonel Rhett said : 

" The enemy's fire was mostly ricochet and not very accurate ; most of 
their shot passed over the fort and several to the right and left. The greater 
portion of their shots were from thirteen to fourteen hundred yards distant, 
which appeared to be the extent of their effective range; some shots were from 
a greater distance and did not reach the fort at all." 

General Ripley said : 

"The action was purely of artillery — forts and batteries against the iron- 
clad vessels of the enemy — other means of defense, obstructions and torpedoes 
not having come into play. Fort Sumter was the principal object of the attack, 
and to that garrison, . . . special credit is due for sustaining the shock, 
and, with their powerful armament, contributing principally to the repulse." 

Major Echols, of the Corps of Engineers, in his report to 
Major Harris, Chief Engineer of the department, used this lan- 
guage : 

" The first turret opened fire at five minutes past three, and moved back- 
ward, thus developing their maneuver of attack. . . . The second turret 
passed the first, fired, moved backward ; the first moved forward, passed the 
second, fired, and backed, then retired from action ; the other turrets man- 
euvering in the same relative manner, each time nearing or receding a little 
from the fort, in order not to present a permanent target. . . . The 
'Keokuk' sank off the south end of Morris Island, at half -past eight o'clock 
the following morning (April 8). Her smoke-stack and turrets are now visible 
at low water. From her wreck floated ashore a book, a spy-glass, and pieces 
of furniture bespattered with blood, and small fragments of iron sticking in 
them. . . . 

" The firing of the turrets was timed ; they discharged generally at intervals 
of ten minutes. . . . Allowing six of them constantly engaged, they de- 
livered eighty-seven shots ; one fired twice and retired; the 'Keokuk 'fired 
three or four times, and the ' Ironsides ' about seventeen— making the total 
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number fired by the enemy about one hundred and ten, which were principally 
directed at Sumter.* Her walls show the effect of fifty-five missiles — shot, 
shells and fragments. . . . 

" The casualties are slight. At Sumter five men were wounded by frag- 
ments of masonry and wood. ... At Moultrie one man was killed by the 
falling of the flag-staff when shot away. At Battery Wagner an ammunition 
chest . . . exploded from the blast of the gun, killing three men, mortally 
wounding one, slightly wounding Lieutenant Steadman, in charge of the gun, 
and three men. . . . 

. . . " On the following day (April 8) the fleet lay inside the bar, in the 
same line of battle in which they approached — the first one about two miles 
and a half from Sumter, and one and a half miles from Morris Island. Men 
were visible all day on the turret of one, hammering, evidently repairing her 
plating. . . . About noon one of the turrets f went south, probably to 
Port Royal, for repairs, etc. 

" The ' Ironsides ' has kept up a full head of steam since the engagement, 
as can be seen by her constantly blowing off. Three holes are distinctly seen 
in her stern, two just above the water line. . . . 

"The hull of the turrets in running trim stands about two feet above 
water-level, carrying a whistle, smoke-stack, and stanchions for swinging a 
small boat on deck, with a light railing around it. When cleared for action 
she is submerged almost to the water-level — the other articles all removed flush 
with the deck." 

Major Harris, the Chief Engineer, in his report said : 

" The manner in which the fort withstood the bombardment is a matter of 
congratulation, and encourages us to believe that the repairs that have been 
made, and the measures now in progress to strengthen and protect its walls, 
will enable the fort to withstand a much more formidable bombardment with 
like good results. . . . The sinking of the ' Keokuk ' and the discomfiture 
of the iron-clads have established their vulnerability to our heavy projectiles 
at a range, say, of from nine to twelve hundred yards." 

In the communication sent by me to the War Department, 
dated May 24, recapitulating the various phases of the attack of 
April 7, 1 made the following statement : 

"The action lasted two hours and twenty-five minutes ; but the chief dam- 
age is reported by the enemy to have been done in thirty minutes. The 
' Keokuk ' did not come nearer than nine hundred yards of Fort Sumter. She 
was destroyed. The ' New Ironsides ' could not stand the fire at the range of a 
mile. Four of her consorts, monitors, were disabled at the distance of not less 
than thirteen hundred yards. They had only reached the gorge of the harbor, 
never within it, and were baffled and driven back before reaching our lines of 

* The number of shots fired by the Federal iron-clads was from 151 to 154. 
f The " Passaic," towed to Port Royal for repairs. 
VOL. CXLII. — NO 354. 31 
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torpedoes and obstructions, which had been constructed as an ultimate defen- 
sive resort as far as they could be provided. The heaviest batteries had not 
been employed; therefore it may be accepted as shown, that these vaunted mon- 
itor batteries, though formidable engines of war, after all are not invulnerable 
or invincible, and may be destroyed or defeated by heavy ordnance properly 
placed and skillfully handled. ' In reality they have not materially altered the 
military relations of forts and ships. 

" On this occasion the monitors operated under the most favorable circum- 
stances. The day was calm ; and the water, consequently, was as stable as 
that of a river. Their guns were fired with deliberation, doubtless by trained 
artillerists. According to the enemy's statements the fleet fired one hundred 
and fifty-one shots, eight of which were ascribed to the ' New Ironsides,' three 
to the ' Keokuk ', and but nine to the ' Passaic,' which was so badly damaged. 
Not more than thirty -four shots * took effect on the walls of Fort Sumter — a 
broad mark — which, with the number of discharges, suggests that the monitor 
arrangement, as yet, is not convenient for accuracy or celerity of fire. 

" Fort Moultrie and other batteries were not touched in a way to be consid- 
ered, while in return they threw one thousand three hundred and ninety-nine 
shots. At the same time Sumter discharged eight hundred and ten shots; mak- 
ing the total number of shots fired two thousand two hundred and nine, of 
which the enemy reports that five hundred and twenty struck the different 
vessels — a most satisfactory accuracy, when the smallness of the target is con- 
sidered. 

. . . " Too much praise cannot be given to the officers and men in all 
the works engaged, for their spirit, gallantry and discipline, which indeed I had a 
right to expect, from the high soldierly condition into which those garrisons had 
been brought by their officers. My expectations were fully realized ; and the 
country, as well as the State of South Carolina, may well be proud of the men 
who first met and vanquished the iron-mailed, terribly-armed armada, so con- 
fidently prepared, and sent forth by the enemy to certain and easy victory." 

G. T. Beauregard. 

* Major Echols's report puts the number a,t fifty -five, which it is conceded is 
the correct one. 



